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The Word Of St. John And The Living Gospel 


(Page 306) 
Epilogue 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ, God and Man 


To begin with, the Gospel was the ‘good news’ preached by Jesus Christ about the 
coming of the kingdom or reign of God. But the word gospel, as St. Paul used it and as 
we understand it to-day, came to mean the preaching by the Apostles of the good news 
that the Son of God had become incarnate, had taught the way of salvation, had died 
and rose again, in order to open the gates of heaven to mankind. 


According to an opinion of the liberal Protestant scholar, we are not to look for anything 
in the gospels but the doctrine preached by Jesus. But we have only to read those 
gospels to discover that it was also, and even more, their intention to make known the 
Person of Jesus Christ. The Christian faithful worshipped Him as they worshipped His 
Father, without ceasing to regard Jesus as man; and that is how the Gospel represents 
Him. 


In order to give a rapid summary of the impression we have gained, let us recall the 
characteristics of His humanity, along with what He and His disciples affirmed 
concerning His divinity, and finally St. John’s synthesis in his dogmatic declarations 
about the Incarnate Word. 


|. JESUS OF NAZARETH, MARTYR FOR RELIGIOUS TRUTH 
Before the time of Jesus, other men had gained great renown in the field of politics, 


literature, or war. Philosophy, poetry, and the arts, fell to the lot of Athens. Alexandria 
had cultivated scholarship and the natural sciences, which owed their beginning to 


Aristotle. Rome had conquered the Mediterranean world and was already showing her 
ability to govern it; while, thanks to Greek philosophy, she had laid the foundations of 
universal law. All that is (Page 307) foreign to Jesus. Was the reason of this that He 
might remain faithful to the ideal of the prophets? Certainly the prophets presented 
themselves to Israel as God’s ambassadors, who bore His message and were 
concerned solely with His interests. Nevertheless this mission of the prophets generally 
compelled them to mix in wars or alliances, in rivalries between the two kingdoms of 
Israel, and in political intrigue. But Jesus was concerned solely with the religious ideal: 
He preached it, and His preaching led Him to His death. None the less the story of His 
life, as we have read it in the four gospels, has every appearance of truth, on condition 
we understand how to draw that story from the documents, each of which goes its own 
way to the goal that is common to them all, documents which are in harmony more by 
the reality of facts than by any obvious desire for agreement. 


At once, however, we are confronted with the objection that this story contains 
miracles, and the miraculous is impossible. We shall say a few words about this later 
on; for the moment we merely observe that supposed miracles do not prevent anyone 
from writing a biography. Phenomena generally taken for miracles are not infrequent 
occurrences in history, and those who are deemed to have performed them are not on 
that account blotted out of existence. Ought we, for instance, to be content to remain in 
ignorance of the history of Rome because Livy has related a few prodigies? 


There is presented to us, therefore, a young Israelite not much over thirty who offers 
Himself to John the Baptist for the reception of that baptism instituted by him. The date 
of that institution is the autumn of the year A.D. 27, a date established by an 
unquestionable synchronism of certain events. Some of John’s disciples came over to 
Jesus, but Jesus kept in the background so long as the Baptist was exercising his 
ministry. Then, when John had been thrown into prison, Jesus too began to preach the 
kingdom of God. Yet it is not long before we realize that this phrase, the kingdom of 
God, took on a wider significance on His lips. John had thrown the people into terror by 
his declarations of a terrible judgement of God to come; Jesus insisted on the 
reformation of the heart, even exhorting men to a purer religious attitude of mind than 
that professed—we ought rather to say neglected—by the Jewish doctors of the (Page 
308) Law, who were too much taken up with external observances and preoccupied 
with subtle disputations. Nevertheless Jesus Himself observed that Law as a faithful 
Israelite and usually went up to Jerusalem for the Pilgrimage feasts, where He was met 
with scorn by the Pharisees wh stronghold it was. Consequently He devoted Himself 
entirely to His ministry in Galilee, where the multitude came to Him, begging from His 
kindness the miracles which they believed they obtained from Him. Within a year the 


simple but ardent souls of Galilee were on fire with enthusiasm, eager to hear Him and 
longing to receive from Him - the signal for the liberation of their country. After He haq 
fed a whole multitude with a few loaves and fishes they wanted to proclaim Him 
Messiah, that is, the king who was to deliver Israel. He would not allow it. From the 
beginning He had always been careful to avoid every gesture of a revolutionary 
character; He had even urged that His miracles should not be broadcast. He was 
certain that He was the Messiah promised by God to His people, but the function of the 
Messiah as confided to Him by God was to teach men their religious duties, to call 
them to repentance, to preach the love of God, surrender to His Providence, 
submission to His will, and love of our neighbor. That was what the kingdom of God 
consisted in, and of that kingdom, which was to be inaugurated by His death, Jesus 
would be king forever when He was risen from the dead and glorified. 


But the Jews of that day regarded the Messiah chiefly as a leader in war and as a king 
whose victories would establish a kingdom of Israel that was to have dominion over all 
the nations of the world. Even had He not been divinely enlightened, Jesus must very 
soon have realized that such an opposition of view would spell discouragement and 
desertion for the bulk of His followers. He was not the man they were looking for. They 
had not the courage to be His disciples in the way of self-denial. Consequently they 
forsook Him. A mere handful kept their trust in Him, and thenceforward He occupied 
Himself more with them, leading them into comparative solitude on the frontiers of the 
land of Israel. He accepted their homage when their leader, Simon Peter, confessed 
that Jesus was the Messiah but at the same time He showed—what indeed the attitude 
of the Jewish leaders made inevitable that His preaching (Page 309) would lead Him 
to His death, and that this was precisely the manner in which He was to fulfill His 
mission. 


Then, about the month of September, He left Galilee, to which He had addressed so 
many appeals, in order to visit Judea and the country beyond the Jordan. The journey 
lasted five or six months, in the course of which He went up to Jerusalem for the feasts 
of Tabernacles and the Dedication, where His debates with the Jews put the finishing 
touch to their hostility. This time His hour had come. In order to make it quite clear that 
He came as Messiah, He consented to be led in triumph into the Holy City; a modest 
sort of triumph it is true, but one which took on a Messianic character from the 
acclamations of His disciples. 


The chief men of the nation, with the high priest at their head, resolved to get rid of Him 
before the feast of the Pasch. Through the treachery of Judas, one of the twelve 
Apostles He had chosen, they succeeded; and Jesus, first condemned to death by the 


supreme court of the Jews, then delivered over to the Romans, was by the latter 
crucified. He died because He was determined to carry out to the end the mission 
entrusted to Him by God. 


This history has the stamp of truth, and there is really nothing to be said against the 
tradition that has preserved its incidents. Just as there have always been men who had 
the reputation for working miracles, so there have always been some who thought they 
were entrusted with a divine mission. Such a man in Israel was given the title of nabi, 
which we translate ‘prophet, and among the pagans there were the soothsayers of 
every kind. We make this remark merely in order to show to what degree the gospel 
has all the characteristics of an historical narrative. But a fictitious narrative may have 
all the appearance of complete likelinood; that does not guarantee the existence of the 
hero. And even if the hero never existed, men can still become impassioned for his 
doctrine; but in that case it will be really the doctrine of the author of the story. Modern 
critics know all about that; and they claim also, and rightly enough, that imagination can 
be distinguished from fact. Now the disciples of Jesus Christ saw with their own eyes 
that He existed; it is they who have told us so, and they were as incapable of inventing 
His doctrine as they were incapable of inventing the facts of His life. It was on 

those facts that they based the belief which, as they said, (Page 310) men ought to 
have in the doctrine He taught. Before many years elapsed they expressed all this in 
writing. 

Therefore Jesus was a man. It has not always been unnecessary to insist on this. So 
luminous were the traces He left that many of the ancient Fathers of the Church- it has 
even been thought that the fourth evangelist was amongst them- found themselves 
compelled vigorously to deny the assertion of the heretics that He was merely a 
supernatural being who had a appeared with a semblance of humanity. To- day no one 
disputes the fact that He was a man- except those who deny his existence - either 
amongst the children of the Church or amongst critics who study Him merely as 
historians. But many who refuse Him miracles and any devine mission , still more any 
supernatural personality, cannot think of Him as man_ without human 
weaknesses, positive imperfections and sins. For our part we say: He was perfect man, 
save for sin, and by this limitation we do not surrender the reality of His human nature. 
If Jesus had had the defects with which He is reproached He would really have been 
less human, in the full sense of the word. What does Renan say? We apologize for 
giving his odious words: ‘Soon we shall see him, in his bold rebellion against nature .. . 
crushing under foot everything pertaining to man, race, love, and fatherland, and 
having no heart or soul but for the idea that presented itself to him as the absolute form 
of the good and true.’ 


Vie de Jesus 52nd ed p. 45. 


We will pass what regards love, which is only a tribute to Our Saviour’s purity. It is 
enough that He showed all men the greatest of all loves, the love that gives its life. By 
race Renan means family: ‘His family seems to have had no love for him, and at times 
he is found to be harsh towards it.’ 


Vie de Jésus, p 44 


He simply showed by His example that attachment to family and clan, though a sacred 
duty, is not the only, or the supreme duty. He could not enter upon His ministry without 
leaving His own people, and He chose to declare that He preferred before all others 
thosé who were docile to the word of God. But He had devoted Himself for thirty years 
to His Mother and adoptive father. Those young men who during the war tore 
themselves from their weeping mothers to go to their duty, who at their death had none 
but that name on their lips, had they no love their mothers? So Jesus, separated from 
His Mother for (Page 311) the service of souls, found her again at the foot of His cross. 
And as for His country, He joins in all His people’s customs, their feasts and their 
prayers. All His journeys, labors, and weariness He endures for their sakes. He does 
not leave their borders: it is with the lost sheep of Israel that He has to do. If only 
Jerusalem would consent to be saved from punishment! Jerusalem is obdurate, and 
when He weeps it is not over His own death, but over the Holy City that is to be laid 
waste. 


Will it be said that the obsession of a fixed idea, the religious idea, paralysed the 
intellectual faculty in Him? But though He has the warmth, even the vehemence, of the 
prophets, He has the tranquil clarity of a philosopher. What He says about God and the 
kingdom of God is often expressed in parables such as all ages have acknowledged to 
be masterpieces of good sense, in which He has adapted ideas of the loftiest character 
to the capacity of a race of fishermen, farmers, and shepherds. Jewish scholars strain 
every nerve to find parables like these in the Talmud. We do not deny that Jesus spoke 
the language of His day; but no one used it with the same charm, emotion, almost 
careless ease, yet with a penetration that reaches the heart. He was severe with 
Himself without any display of austerity, but gentle with others; no one could reproach 
Him with sin, and He was merciful towards sinners. He had friends because He knew 
how to love them, and He was nobly loyal to them, even to the point of taking upon 
Himself alone the responsibility for the crime with which He was charged. Amongst a 
people who observed extreme reserve with regard to women, He allowed women to 


come near Him and even to supply His needs; He spoke to them of the approaching 
salvation just as He did to men. 


This much is true in Renan’s Galilean idyll: that the good people were charmed and 
captivated by Jesus, which is all the more astonishing when we consider that this 
remarkable Messiah spoke only of repentance and self abnegation, things left 
unmentioned by Renan. But although the critic was at heart a sceptic, he himself did 
not escape the charm of that figure which appeared to him in the transparent 
atmosphere of the lake. An artist of his stamp, however, could not resign himself to the 
task—such a task as would make any painter hesitate—of bringing out the lights on his 
subject without the aid of shadows. Enough (Page 312) of these captious criticisms! 
The shadows were near to the light; they did not comprehend it. At all events, Renan 
really did understand very well— and this is still the common opinion— that Jesus was 
dominated by His mission in a way that would be described, were we speaking of 
anyone else, as being obsessed by His errand; He completely consecrated His whole 
self to the mission bestowed on Him by God, that urgent duty of making known to men 
what God had charged Him to say. Under that aspect we may say that He was already 
the active word of God. It was to fulfill this errand that He willed to die, and He was the 
first to accept death at the hands of His own people for the moral and religious truth He 
was commissioned to proclaim. 


Some, however, maintain that He was not the first even in that respect; there was 
Socrates before Him. Now the name of Socrates is a very great name, for he was 
really the first to found a rational science of morality for the Greeks, and through the 
Greeks for the whole human race. But are we familiar with the sort of man Socrates 
was? Those who are the most qualified to answer have never been able to choose 
between Xenophon’s portrait of him, which some consider the best likeness, 


Renan’s opinion. 


and the figure that emerges from the Apologia and the dialogues of Plato, which is 
more or less an idealized picture. Let us consider the latter for a moment, the noblest 
type of intelligent and conscientious humanity that human genius has been able to 
conceive. Even if there be thinkers more penetrating in analysis than Plato and more 
solid in their conclusions, at any rate no one in antiquity surpassed him in his 
enthusiasm for beauty and his art of making it live in the most expressive form with 
exquisite simplicity. To contrast this idealized picture of Plato’s Socrates with Jesus is 
certainly being very generous to the Greek sage, for it assuredly has less historical 
truth than the portrait of Jesus found in the gospels. 


We are bound to admit the attractiveness of Plato’s Socrates, with his power over 
youth. The youth of Athens was far too much taken up with the charms of beauty of 
form, carried away too by an ambitious pursuit of a public career which was open to all 
who wished to follow it, and in which everything could be accomplished by the skilful 
use of words. Socrates captivated them by the example of his virtue and by that sole 
passion which men were able to (Page 313) discover in him, his zeal for truth and 
justice. During a life of thirty years he renounced not only wealth but even all 
remuneration for his work, lived sparingly, dressed like the poor, never wearying of 
inviting his fellow-citizens to get the good of their soul above every advantage, and 
resolutely to follow justice even should it cost them their lives. He traced the origin of 
this justice to the divinity which impressed it upon the souls to which its voice was 
audible. 


This teaching of the philosopher was put forward after the manner of an interrogation 
which led up to discussion between the two persons concerned; as may well be 
imagined, it did not fail to result in hot disputes in which Socrates generally won, thanks 
to the keenness of his intellect, his long reflection on the hackneyed answers with 
which so many intelligent and worthy men were content, and owing especially to his 
biting irony which he dissimulated under a show of courtesy, and which brought to his 
side all those who found it entertaining. It would be surprising had he not thus made 
enemies among those whose vanity was wounded or those who were all for the old 
fashioned methods, or if he had not aroused the suspicions of the common people of 
Athens who held to their national gods. Was not this new style of morality invented in 
order to satisfy some divinity, and was it not merely the introduction of a new form of 
worship paid to new gods? Such was the question people asked, and Socrates was 
accused of denying the divinity of the Athenian gods, of introducing new deities, and 
also of corrupting youth. There can be no question here of vicious conduct; we know 
with what precision of unpleasant detail Plato has cleared his master from every 
suspicion of infamy in this respect. Were this not the case, we should never do 
Socrates the honor of mentioning him in the same breath with Jesus Christ. The 
reference to youth was put into the accusation merely to add to it the threat of danger 
to the public. It would not have been possible for his accusers, Anytos, Meletos, and 
Lycon, to secure his death merely as a visionary. And Socrates did not deny his 
influence over the young: it was his pride and his joy, and in the eyes of the republic it 
ought to have had the same value as his teaching. But it was doubtless with set design 
that his accusers refrained from attacking him in the sphere of morality, where his chief 
(VOL, 11.—-X) (Page 314) victories had been gained ; instead they ensnared him with 
an accusation of impiety. It was evident that his views about divinity differed from those 


of the common people, and once he revealed these views he would be lost. Hence an 
eminent scholar has written as follows : 


Cf. Platon, by M. Maurice Croiset ; Budé series, Vol. |, p. 125. 


‘Had (Socrates) revealed to his judges what he really thought, he would have had to 
tell them that he did not believe in the passions, the loves, and the mutual rivalries of 
the gods. . . . In doing this, would he not have justified, in the common opinion, those 
who were accusing him of atheism and contempt for the national gods?’ He did not tell 
them what he thought; he defended himself against the charge of having introduced 
new gods by declaring that his demon, or rather the divinity which manifested itself in 
him, required worship from no one. He protested that he believed in the daemons who 
were the bastard offspring of the gods and nymphs; and consequently that he believed 
in the gods. In a word he gave no suspicion that there was the least difference in 
religious matters between his judges and himself. 


Was it was because he was afraid of death? No, for he certainly provoked his own 
condemnation by declaring that he intended to go on as before in spite of everything, 
and by daring to say, when called upon to give his opinion as to the sort of penalty he 
should suffer, that as he was innocent there was no need to choose one at all; that, on 
the contrary, he rather deserved to be supported at the expense of the State among 
the senators of the Prytaneum. His courage, therefore, is beyond all question. His last 
moments were passed in calm serenity, like a man who is going towards the light. Even 
Plato himself wrote nothing more sublime than his description of the philosopher’s 
death. 


But it follows that Socrates had no intention of dying for the sake of religious truth. 
Indeed he had arrived at no certain conclusion regarding God, nor about the 
immortality of the soul, though he was certain of the superiority of his own views 
regarding religious ideas, and realized the lamentable character of the errors of popular 
mythology and the way in which they endangered morality. It was a strange attitude of 
mind. What is the good of striving to inculcate the practice of a justice measured 
according to a divine norm, without first seeking to convey an exact idea of what is 
meant by the divine, or at any rate without (Page 315) trying to remove gross errors? 
Yet, at the crucial moment Socrates was silent. When, through the falseness of his 
accusers, he was confronted with that very point for which he might have died most 
honorably, he was clever enough to perceive their maneuver and evaded the point. 
And, seeing that he doubted about the immortality of the soul, 


In his Apologia, where he makes Socrates speak for himself, Plato has not dared to 
ascribe to him the assurance which he has given him in where Socrates is simply the 
mouthpiece of Plato. 


when he called upon his friends to set the care of their souls before all else, what he 
meant by the good of the soul was its perfection in this world, a perfection that 
consisted in the practice of justice. Moreover, even if the soul be immortal, he 
conceives its future life to consist merely in converse with illustrious men whom we 
shall be able to question without any fear. Thus he is ignorant of the true worth of the 
soul : and the proof of it lies in a fact which we ought not to hesitate to point out: 
Socrates never seems to have given a thought to these questions in so far as women 
were concerned. It was enough for him to have to endure the ill natured disposition of 
his own wife. But women have souls as well as men, though at that time it was held 
that women were of no value to the city except merely to provide it with children, 
especially boys, whose education was looked on as the business of the State. 


We may say, therefore, that Socrates is the hero of justice, especially of justice 
considered as safeguarding the interests of the State; hence he may be called the 
martyr of civic justice. It was in the performance of that task right to the end, and for the 
sake of his own dignity too, that he chose to die. He certainly gave a splendid example 
of Kant’s categorical imperative, 

reason; but it is an example that is powerless to lead men to the practice of a moral life, 
nor does it even point out the way that leads to God. Thus the ideal conceived by 
Plato, the most idealistic of all the Greeks, proves to be far inferior to that which the 
evangelists have drawn of Jesus Christ, who came to preach the truth and who died for 
that truth. And since Plato’s natural genius is without doubt far superior to that of the 
evangelists, we must conclude that their portrait of Christ is representative of a real 
person, who not only surpassed all men that ever preceded Him, but who excelled 
even the most noble of ideals. (Page 316) 


We have dwelt at some length, perhaps at too great length, on the attractive figure of 
Plato’s Socrates, because in him the cause of religious truth outside Judaism was lost. 
Plato, who was more religious minded than Socrates, ascended, in our opinion, to the 
idea of God the Creator, a Father who was led by His goodness to produce the world. 
But, content with having attained to this truth, he made no effort to lead others to pay 
homage to it, but joined with his con. temporaries in the city cult, which he justified by 
his doctrine of the divinity of the celestial bodies. Then there was Aristotle with his 
incomparable description of the Primum Movens and Actus Purus, the deity who 


enjoys infinite beatitude in self-contemplation; and after writing that, Aristotle faithfully 
fulfilled his duties to gods whose worship he stigmatized as immoral. 


The cynics are perhaps the best representatives of the teaching of Socrates. They 
based their morality on common sense, in a haphazard sort of fashion, without any 
foundation of religion; it was what we should nowadays call a lay morality. The 
coarseness which characterized their teaching, along with certain deviations from 
conventional morality in their own moral code, have left them with an unsavory 
reputation. They went to extremes in their doctrine, and hence failed to exercise an 
influence equal to that of the two great schools of Zeno and Epicurus. The only reason, 
however, why Epicurus admitted the existence of the gods was to satisfy the artistic 
tradition of the Greek philosophers representing the gods as members of a superior 
kind of humanity, if that can be called a superior kind of humanity which lives in a state 
of perpetual joy devoid of every kind of activity. His gods took no interest in human 
affairs and were of no use during man’s life; of still less advantage were they after 
death, since the human soul was not immortal. 


On the other hand there were the Stoic philosophers, who along with their opponents 
shared influence over men’s minds; they were the religious party, and they taught the 
doctrine of the providence of the gods. These gods might equally well be called the 
Divine World or even God, for, according to the Stoics, the gods and the world were not 
really distinct one from the other; the existence, therefore, of the former was as certain 
as that of the latter, but the existence of the gods was commensurate with the 
existence (Page 317) of the world. By man’s immortality they meant the soul’s 
reabsorption into the one great Totality, where the soul lost its individual existence. 


Thus that gleam of spiritual truth which enlightened Attica in the fourth century before 
our era had become well nigh extinguished by the time of Jesus Christ. Less than a 
century before His death, the cause of religious truth appeared before the bar of a far 
more competent judge than Pilate, namely Cicero. To tell the truth, Cicero was by no 
means of a genuinely philosophical turn of mind; but as an orator and a statesman, 
acquainted with all the intellectual movements of Greece, and as a Roman 
appreciating their moral value for the good of city and citizens, he was in a better 
position than another, who had a purely speculative mind, for passing judgment on so 
complex a question as that of religious and moral truth. To his pretorian tribunal he 
summons Stoics, Epicureans, and the Sceptics of the Academy, 


In his De Natura Deorum, written in 45 8c. 


and after examining them he gives judgment in favor of traditional religion and the 
immortality of the soul. His own personal convictions, however, are hardly apparent, 
and once again the cause of God is lost ; indeed His cause is not so much as pleaded. 
There is no question of God, but only of gods. Cicero pays honor to the gods of Rome. 
It was not that religion was finally on the decline, though it is true that for a time it had 
given way before the attacks of the Greek rationalists ; but it revived under Augustus. It 
was to become more than ever the passionate concern of men, for those who believed 
in the immortality of the soul were now far more concerned about their salvation than 
was the case with men in the days when the great masterpieces of Attic art appeared. 
The mystery religions flourished, and to the old national mysteries were added new 
rites that were open to all nations; and what is more surprising still, Oriental rites 
penetrated even among the Romans and the Greeks, who were thus subjected to the 
religious domination of the barbarian East. But although in all this a pre-eminence may 
have been accorded to one particular deity, as was already the case in the city cults of 
the Greeks, yet other deities were not excluded. There was only one Deity who refused 
to share His privilege with other gods, and that was the God of the (Page 318) Jews. It 
was in His name alone that conscience raised a strong protest against the worship of 
so many gods. 


Political Hellenism, when it came into contact with Judaism at a time of broad 
toleration, during which people showed more interest in comparing the different deities 
with one another than in setting them in opposition, way at violent conflict with this 
worship of one only God ang resolved to extirpate such a belief. It was upon this that 
Antiochus Epiphanes was so obstinately bent. Thus were provided martyrs for religious 
truth, martyrs commemorated by the Catholic Church. All honor to them! But we must 
not forget that in this struggle they were supported by national sentiment. They were 
fighting for hearth as well as altar in a noble war such as was so often waged in ancient 
times. Their particular claim to superiority lay in the fact that they confessed one only 
God ; but their religious laws, laws of the ancestors and of their race, were precisely 
similar to the national heritage of other nations which had crushed the religious belief in 
one God in the cities of antiquity. In Israel, however, the two forces were united, 
religious belief and national sentiment. The wonderful courage of the faithful Jews 
triumphed over persecution and war, and the worship of the one and only God 
continued to be the privilege of the Jewish race. That tiny people, carried away by 
indomitable enthusiasm, for a time even had hopes of being able to dominate the 
world, if not by force, at any rate by its religious ideal. The God of the Jews inspired 
respect by His unity, and even the ancient philosophers had seen that the mind was 
compelled to as sent to this truth, But as God had conquered by means of the Jews, 


the latter thought that He was in some fashion theirs. Hence, in order to become His 
worshiper they made it essential to become a Jew, a thing that was by no means to 
everybody's liking. Very few would consent to accept circumcision. 


Then it was that the testimony of Jesus was heard. At first He too seems to be bound 
up with Judaism; but a closer examination shows that all He says of the Father who is 
God is said for the sake of all men; that the way to serve Him and to be one with Him is 
open to all, and that the value of all men’s souls is the same. We have already said that 
the Jews were under no misapprehension about His teaching. He declares the truth 
without alloy: He has God alone in view and He relies on (Page 319) God alone, for 
His fellow-Israelites reject and condemn Him. He is the first witness, but He is followed 
by an innumerable company of other martyrs who attest the truth of what He taught. 
This fact must be admitted as one of supreme importance; it divides the religious 
history of humanity into two periods: before Jesus Christ, and after Jesus Christ. 


Il. JESUS THE SON OF GOD, GOD LIKE HIS FATHER 


What, then, is the religious truth for which Jesus died, opposed by those who were His 
own people? It is clear that He did not die for affirming the unity of God and rejecting 
the multiplicity of gods, along with the more or less idolatrous worship paid to them. On 
such a point as that no difference of opinion could arise between true children of Israel. 
But we have seen, and a number of Jewish scholars agree, that Jesus was at variance 
with the religious leaders of His race in laying down principles that were to set the 
worship of God free from the trammels of Jewish nationalism. To the mind of those who 
are not Jews that is His chief claim to honor. If God is the Father of all mankind, why 
should He not call all men to the same salvation and by the same road ? There may be 
differences of opinion about what that road to God is; some are inclined to take a very 
broad view about what are its positive obligations. But at any rate we may say that this 
truth is unanimously accepted in the way that it was formulated by St. Paul: that in the 
sight of God there is no difference between Gentiles and Jews. Indeed the thing that 
the modern mind finds so astonishing is that God should have shown so many favors 
to a race which He called His own people. God’s choice of that race is to be 
understood merely as a temporary measure, intended to safeguard the cultivation of 
truth in a specially chosen soil where the seed would have a better opportunity of 
developing. It was a pedagogical process, but such a process must have a limit; now it 
was the mission of Jesus Christ to preach, though in Israel alone, a truth which, 
through the instrumentality of His Church, was to be preached to all mankind. 


If we are to gauge more accurately, as it is the historian’s office to do, the special 
character of this idea and its power (Page 320) of penetration, we must remember this: 
that since Alexander’s conquest of the East and owing to his amazing genius there had 
arisen a modification of the ancient distinction between Greek and Barbarian. 
Subsequently, under the influence of Stoic philosophy, thinking men had come to 
regard all men as citizens of one and the same city, namely the world. But we must 
also insist on the fact that this new equality between man and man was devoid of 
religious significance. Men were not regarded as brothers because they were all 
children of the same God, for it was held that such a God either did not exist, or if He 
existed He was indistinguishable from the world itself, or else did not concern Himself 
with the world. Now it was precisely the work of Jesus to establish the unity of the 
human race, and to base it not merely upon the fact of Creation, after the fashion of the 
Jews who drew no practical conclusion of the brotherhood of men from that truth, but 
upon faith in one and the same Father. Had He advanced no further than that, there 
would still be a mark of genius in the way He had fused together those two ideas about 
which we are equally certain, but whose connection was not then understood: the unity 
of God the Creator, and the duty of all His creatures to pay Him the same worship. 


23 But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true worshipers will worship the Father in spirit and 
truth, for such the Father seeks to worship him. John 4: 23. 


Such is the view many religious minds take of the role and person of Jesus Christ. His 
Gospel gave to the world the notion of God the Father of all men, who desires the 
salvation of all; consequently all men ought to love Him and love one another as 
brothers. That is supposed by some to be the entire Gospel, the good news announced 
by one who is possessed of the most astounding religious genius, who has no equal in 
the religious sphere, who is a sage, a prophet, a man aided or inspired by God, one 
most fitted to act as guide, whose teaching set down in the gospels ought to be 
listened to and obeyed. But according to this view the Gospel He preached contains 
nothing at all about His person; it has but one subject, God the Father, and we are told 
that there is no reason for making Jesus also the subject of the Gospel. Were such the 
fact He would be less worthy of our respect, for in so far as He made a place for 
Himself beside His Father He would be so much the less religious. At the very most will 
these people grant Him forgiveness for having assumed the title of Messiah in order 
(Page 321) to render His work acceptable; but, they tell us, He is neither Son of God 
nor God Himself. That would be unthinkable. Such is the language of liberal 


Protestantism and of those who, without being aware of it, are in communion with that 
school of thought. 


Human reason very loudly proclaims that a man who should make himself a place 
beside God would be a blasphemer. The subject of the Gospel, therefore, must not be 
divided; the Gospel has but one subject, and that is God. But Jesus is no other than 
the Son of God and God like His Father; this He has made known to us because it is 
our way to salvation. And that is plainly what the Gospel teaches, as may be seen from 
the four gospels if we take them just as they are. Here we do not merely mean that we 
must simply trust their testimony, but that we must understand the manner and 
significance of that testimony. The Gospel contains a doctrine indeed, but not a 
doctrine that is expressed in philosophical formulas which abstract from time and 
place. Above, when we picked out the idea of God as the Father of all men, we used 
the method of rational analysis. But the Gospel does not use that method; the Gospel 
is the representation of something that has taken place, of something that consists of 
the deeds and words of Jesus of a fact that is of its nature complex, a fact that has to 
do with life and is therefore coloured by the customs, the manners of thinking and 
feeling which were current among the Jews of the time of Tiberius. It is not as though 
Jesus wrote a treatise about God or gave theological lessons; what He spoke of was 
the kingdom of God which was at hand and even then beginning. He let it be seen that 
He was the Messiah, though He never gave any definition of the meaning of that term 
which His contemporaries already thought they all understood; but He showed in what 
His own mission as Messiah was to consist. In addition to that He frequently spoke in 
parables concerning both the kingdom of God and Himself, at the same time admitting 
that this was not the plainest possible style of teaching regarding so lofty a subject. 


The method of the evangelists is not that of logical argumentation; they have not 
translated this teaching life of Jesus into scholastic formulas which would be easier to 
understand. But neither have they changed the primitive character of that life nor 
transformed it in the interests of (Page 322) the doctrine they desired to propagate. 
When St. John adopted a method somewhat of this kind in his doctrine of the Word, he 
did not put his teaching in that form on the lips of Jesus. The catechetical style of 
teaching which we find in the gospels, although it is not so systematic in character or, 
as we have just admitted, so clear, has nevertheless certain advantages: it has the 
immediate evidence of contact between the speaker and his audience, the stability of 
truths that have been heard and are here set down in the gospels along with the 
particular circumstances in which they were first uttered. There are, of course, 
variations in expression and slight differences in detail between the various gospels, 
but only such as must be expected between authors who have made no concerted 


effort to avoid dissimilarities of this kind. The testimony of the evangelists, such as it is, 


Why not believe the evangelists when they relate the deeds and claims of Jesus? Have 
we not read the recently published true history of the Persian Baby who gave himself 
out to be an incarnation of God, who gathered followers, several of whom laid down 
their lives in support of his assertion which they took as their rule of faith? 


Cf De Gobineau, Les religions of les philosophies dans I’Asie Centrale 


Many hesitate to accept the story, rather on account of the consequences of accepting 
it than on account of unjustifiable scruples concerning the history of the matter. The 
Baby is left to his dreams. But men do not wish to leave Jesus in this manner. It is 
precisely because He is so great, because He has such a wonderful knowledge of 
God, because He has taught a moral doctrine that is so truly divine, and because He 
showed no hesitation in laying down His life for religious truth, that men refuse to admit 
that He declared Himself to be God incarnate. For if it were proved that such & 
declaration did emanate from Him, they would be forced to accept it as true, and they 
refuse to consider it as anything but impossible and unthinkable. Hence He cannot 
have said such a thing. They are ready to grant that the (Page 323) evangelists had no 
intention of lying; they are supposed to have altered their Master’s teaching under the 
inspiration of their own belief. Their faith cannot be the same as the faith of Jesus. But 
the fact remains that it is easy to see that their faith is bound up with deeds and words 
which did not originate with them. We are therefore left with the conclusion that the 
whole Gospel is a falsification, but not a deliberate one, produced for the purpose of 
buttressing up a faith of which no one can explain the origin. 


Certain people have felt so embarrassed at finding themselves in this impossible 
situation created by the critics that, in their desire for a more honest solution of the 
difficulty, they have been driven to maintain that the man Jesus never existed. Not all of 
these, certainly, have gone to such lengths as that merely for the sake of making an 
entertaining paradox. They find themselves faced with the evident belief of the 
disciples in the divinity of Jesus, a belief which they are not prepared to share; but they 
realize that some explanation must be found for it, and they admit that they can find no 


explanation. Frequently they have imagined that those who adored a God Jesus, never 
heard of previously, fashioned a history for Him and clothed Him with our humanity, a 
fact which did not hinder them from still worshiping Him as God. 


To tell the truth, there are but three possible courses to take; either the disciples have 
made up a human history for a God; or they have made a God of a man; or else they 
have been personally convinced by Jesus Himself that He was divine: and in the latter 
case, we must choose either to imitate their belief or else attack Jesus openly. A man 
such as He was cannot be simply dismissed as a dreamer or a victim of hallucination; 
and no one in these days any longer voices the odious, nay puerile, accusation of 
deception and charlatanism with which He was formerly charged. The only thing left to 
say— Lord, forgive us !— would be that He was mad. That indeed has been said, but it 
is an accusation really not worth consideration. Madness is sterile. We show our pity 
for it and pass on our way. 


On the other hand the supposition that a God Jesus preceded Jesus of Nazareth has 
not even the merit of being a conjecture that has interest for anyone. And it is of no use 
to argue against it, for what sort of reasoning could we (Page 324) possibly use against 
people who refuse to admit historical evidence? There is nothing to do but shrug our 
shoulders at such a supposition. 


But these are mere diversions, and they must not make us lose sight of the oldest, and 
still most formidable, attack on the divinity of Jesus, according to which He is regarded 
as a man whom faith makes divine. What sort of answer can we make to this army of 
critics who seem ever ready to repair the breach and return to the assault? 


We must not be taken in merely by appearances. It is not the same battalions of the 
enemy who continue to attack ; on the contrary, one battalion follows another, and the 
ones in front are often crushed by those behind before the attack succeeds. 


It is impossible here to recapitulate the different phases of that struggle ; we will only 
indicate in a few words what was the basis on which the belief of the Apostles was 
grounded. The miracles of Jesus would not have been sufficient by themselves. The 
prophets also had worked miracles and had even raised the dead. But they were only 
the servants of God ; none of them was the Son of God. As to the prophecies, they 
were not altogether definite on the point that the Messiah was to be God Himself; in 
fact the Jews did not so understand them, at all events not those Jewish doctors who 
were of the highest authority. And in any case it still remained necessary that the one 


should be pointed out to whom the prophecies were to be applied. Ought Jesus to be 
believed simply on His own word? His sanctity was indeed a complete guarantee of His 
trustworthiness. Still the first disciples did not think differently from the masters in Israel 
on the point of the infinite distance between God and man, and consequently agreed 
with them about the inconceivable folly of any man who should dare to make himself 
equal to God. They came from Galilee which had absorbed, whether freely or under 
compulsion, inhabitants that were foreign to Judaism; but once the Machabees had 
won that country back and had gained it over to the ardent Judaism which inspired 
themselves, Galilee fell little short of Judea in the matter of religious susceptibility. 
Where lay the evidence strong enough to force upon such stubborn minds a conviction 
which was so much opposed to the faith they professed, a faith that had stood firm 
against the alluring charms of Greece, had endured without flinching the bloody 
persecutions of its enemies, had even (Page 325) compelled the respect of Rome 
whose contempt of conquered barbarians is notorious? It lay in nothing else but 
Christ's own declarations, which left no room for doubt, compelling the disciples (even 
as they compel us) to leave Him unless they believed in the words of eternal life— 
declarations which His miracles prepared the way for and confirmed by endowing them 
with the authority of God Himself; declarations, finally, which were recognized to be in 
harmony with the Scriptures. All this formed a triple cord which it was impossible to 
break. But had there been wanting a single one of these motives for belief, it would be 
impossible to explain the faith of the Apostles or the origin of Christianity. 


Of these three motives the word of Jesus Himself is the clearest. Anyone who says that 
the Gospel contains nothing about His Person must either not have read the gospels at 
all or else have explained them away until nothing remains. If Jesus really lived, 
preached, was condemned to death, then it was as Messiah, and He acknowledged 
that He was the Messiah. Certainly the kingdom of God was the chief subject of His 
preaching, yet that was in no way an abstract, but a traditional theme. The kingdom 
announced by the prophets was to be established in the land of Israel, but at some 
future indefinite date. The kingdom announced by Jesus was an imminent event, about 
to come to pass in conditions that seemed easy for everyone to determine, and the 
dominating feature of that kingdom was the Messiah. The chief mistake of the critics of 
the eschatological school, who see in Jesus no more than a preacher of a kingdom of 
God that is at hand, consists not in the fact that they stress the note of imminence, but 
in their imagining that the kingdom announced by Him was to come without warning, 
completely revolutionizing the established order of things, and introducing an ideal 
kingdom in place of the old world which was condemned to disappear altogether. But 
what Jesus had in mind was a gradual moral reformation, as is proved by His parables, 
and of that reformation He laid the foundations, knowing that it would be possible only 


through Him since He was the head appointed by God of the new order of things. He 
never approved in the slightest degree of the dream of a political Messiah, and the 
Gospel is evidence enough of that. His Messianism consisted in saving the world from 
sin by His death, although in teaching (Page 326) His disciples that, He never failed to 
add to it an assurance of His Resurrection, which was to serve as the inauguration of 
His reign. 


Let us note that His being the Messiah was not the source of all that belonged to Him 
in His personal character; it was, on the contrary, a role assumed by one who was a 
higher personality. Jesus was not merely a descendant of David; He had a higher 
origin which bestowed on Him the right to sit at the right hand of God; 


35 And as Jesus taught in the temple, he said, “How can the scribes say that the Christ is the son of 
David? 36 David himself, inspired byjc the Holy Spirit, declared, 


‘The Lord said to my Lord, 
Sit at my right hand, 
till | put thy enemies under thy feet.’ 


37 David himself calls him Lord; so how is he his son?” And the great throng heard him gladly. 


Mark 12: 35 ff. 


in comparison with the prophets He occupied the position held by the only son of the 
master of the house in relation to the servants. 


12 And he began to speak to them in parables. “A man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge around it, 
and dug a pit for the wine press, and built a tower, and let it out to tenants, and went into another 
country. 2 When the time came, he sent a servant to the tenants, to get from them some of the fruit of 
the vineyard. 3 And they took him and beat him, and sent him away empty-handed. 4 Again he sent to 
them another servant, and they wounded him in the head, and treated him shamefully. 5 And he sent 
another, and him they killed; and so with many others, some they beat and some they killed. 6 He had 
still one other, a beloved son; finally he sent him to them, saying, ‘They will respect my son.’ 7 But 
those tenants said to one another, ‘This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance will be 
ours.’ 8 And they took him and killed him, and cast him out of the vineyard. 9 What will the owner of 
the vineyard do? He will come and destroy the tenants, and give the vineyard to others. 10 Have you 
not read this scripture: 


‘The very stone which the builders rejected 


has become the head of the corner; 
11 
this was the Lord's doing, 


and it is marvelous in our eyes’?” Mark 12: 1-11. 


We may content ourselves here with the reference to these two significant passages 
from St. Mark, whom the critics claim to be a complete stranger to the idea of Jesus 
described above. 


Had Jesus said: ‘| am Jahweh,’ He would have been maintaining Israel in its privileged 
position. To say: ‘l am God,’ would have been to put Himself in the place of His Father. 
He proceeded in a different fashion. By calling Himself the Son of God in the strict and 
full sense of the word, He claimed for Himself the same nature as His Father, the 
nature that was transmitted to Him by sonship. In this way the Father’s honor remained 
unimpaired, and it was to that glory of the Father, which was also His own, that the Son 
devoted Himself. It was this declaration of Jesus which the disciples felt themselves 
compelled to accept, a declaration so strange to them that it only succeeded in winning 
over their minds very slowly; nor would they have completely accepted it without the 
evidence of His miracles and of the Resurrection, which set God’s seal on the entire 
work of one who dared to call Himself God’s own Son. 


The adversaries of Jesus bear witness no less clearly to what He affirmed. It was for 
this blasphemous audacity, as they considered it, that they had Him condemned. 
Always loath to shed Israelite blood, they would not have been willing to hand over to 
the Romans one who was merely an imaginary Messiah. Even Pilate himself refused at 
first to crucify a wretched man for a charge that seemed ridiculous in view of his 
innocuous character. The high priests made Jesus the victim of political expediency, 
the Pharisees desired His death out of spite and a hatred that made them see in the 
future the religious universalism which would be (Page 327) the result of His doctrine; 
but both priests and Pharisees needed a pretext for their action. It was no crime to call 
oneself the Messiah, but it was blasphemy to make oneself equal to God, and the 
confession of His equality with God was torn from Him when the high priests called the 
blessed God to witness. Without the aid of that admission the leaders of Israel would 
have found themselves in a position of complete inconsistency. But He who laid down 
His life for religious truth died for that particular truth. 


The Jews told themselves that the matter was settled to the satisfaction of them all. Yet 
the Apostles, though overwhelmed by the prospect of the proceedings taken against 
their Master and still more by the result, nevertheless raised their heads again in hope. 
To what could this have been due except to the fact of the Resurrection, the last and 
most significant of Jesus’ miracles, the most effective proof of the truth of what He had 
affirmed. 


The Gospel indeed is full of miracles which He performed out of goodness, but with the 
further intention also of producing faith and confirming His teaching. His numerous 
miracles are not, we must admit, what commends Him most to the people of our own 
age. But do these people ever ask whether their prejudice against miracles is 
justifiable? If miracles can be ascertained, then everyone must admit that miracles 
were never more opportune than when performed to establish this unprecedented 
truth, that God had become man in the person of His Son. But in the matter of 
miracles, unbelief brings forward a question of principle and absolutely refuses to admit 
them at the judicial bar: it refuses even to discuss the credibility of the witness given. 
Indeed, the position is reduced to this: far from miracles proving the truth of facts stated 
in a book, the very mention of miracles proves that the book is not worthy of credence, 
because its author shows himself convicted of childish credulity and unable to 
distinguish the true from the false. Such is Renan’s thesis. The Gospel is condemned 
in advance, and there is no appeal. 


What, then, is a miracle? | shall not pretend to give a philosophical definition: a mere 
historian has no need to do that. By miracles the evangelists meant certain events 
which came to pass without the instrumentality of any appreciable natural cause, but 
by the sole will of Jesus, through which the power of God was brought directly into 
(Page 328) action. The immediate objection made to this is that such divine 
interference would involve self-contradiction on the part of God ; He is the author of 
nature, He has established invariable laws, and it would be unfitting for Him to 
introduce disorder by substituting Himself arbitrarily for the secondary causes which He 
sets in motion according to their various natures and properties. But it is possible that 
in our own day there is not so much tendency to look on the material universe as a 
great clock which moves with invariable regularity. However that may be, there are but 
two ways of explaining the world. Some close their eyes to everything but the material 
world and its evolution. We abandon that province to them and leave them to it. To 
these Pascal has already said: ‘ As for those who think that man’s happiness lies in the 
things of the body, everything being evil which deprives him of the pleasure of the 
senses, let them satiate themselves with these pleasures and die in them. 


Cf. Pascal et les prophéties messianiques, Raves Biblique, 1906, p 560 


But there are others— thank God the greater majority, indeed almost the whole of 
mankind— who rise to the notion of a moral world, and for them the material world 
merely serves as the necessary basis of action for spiritual beings united to a material 
body, a world essentially subordinate to the moral world. It is unnecessary to say that 
this subordination follows set rules; the domination exercised by the moral over the 
material world does not upset the order of the latter, an order which is the consequence 
of the interplay of the various elements composing the material world. All the same, it is 
impossible to see why God may not interfere with this order from time to time, should 
He wish to do so on behalf of the spiritual side of man which is always in danger of 
allowing itself to be submerged in what is material; by such intervention He lifts the 
minds of men to higher things. Such interventions must not be too frequent, otherwise 
they would fail in their purpose. But they can in no way be called a disorder; on the 
contrary, order is rather re-established by their means, we mean the order that consists 
in the superiority of the moral and religious destinies of the world over its merely 
material end. 


The second objection to the miraculous is that miracles can never be verified because 
we do not know what is the full extent of the power of natural causes; there was once 
(Page 329) atime when men regarded perfectly natural phenomena, like lightning, as 
miracles. But this objection does not go far enough, for if there is truth in the system of 
animism, then we must say that uncivilized races ascribed to the deity not merely 
some, but all the phenomena of nature. However, we ourselves agree with them in this 
respect, since we admit that without the action of God nothing at all would happen in 
the world; the world, in fact, would cease to be. The error of the animists consisted in 
breaking up this divine action, which in reality is simple and unique, into a number of 
separate determinations of will, or even in assigning this action to various forces which 
they considered as separate gods. Moreover, they flattered themselves that they were 
able to divine the intentions of these gods, imagining, for example, that such and such 
a god cast the thunderbolt with flashes of lightning just in the way that the savage 
shakes his assegai in order to cast down his foe. But the result of such a view of the 
world was that miracles were multiplied to such an extent that the miraculous ceased to 
exist, these people failing to distinguish ordinary natural causes from supernatural 
interventions on the part of God. As a matter of fact, without true monotheism there can 
be no true idea of the miraculous; this truth is manifested in the case of the evangelists. 
So far our adversaries are in agreement with us; but they add that even when men 
have believed in one only God, people of education have made the mistake of 


attributing certain effects to the work of demons which in realty are due to perfectly 
natural causes. 


There is no doubt that this is true; but it is also true that, as a general rule, the 
evangelists go into details about each miracle which they record. Hence it is easy for 
those who are learned in such matters to ascertain whether the things described are 
such as can now be explained by natural agency. So far science has failed to provide 
an explanation, and there is nothing to make us suppose that it will ever be able to do 
so. We see Jesus working miracles just when He willed; His will did not bring occult 
forces into operation, it made up for the deficiency of ordinary natural means. But it is 
impossible for the human reason to conclude that such a thing could have taken place 
without a special act of God's will, His purpose being, as we have said above, to 
secure the moral and religious welfare of mankind. That (Vol. Il.- V) (Page 330) ought 
not to be difficult to accept if we regard God as a Father, and there is no reason to 
raise any difficulty if the facts of the miraculous event are attested by witnesses worthy 
of credence. It is true that owing to human curiosity, which is ever on the alert, as well 
as to our aspirations and passionate longings for the divine, miracles have been 
plentifully multiplied in the past. Where is the hero around whom men have not woven 
a legend? But we make bold to say that Jesus never had the reputation of a hero, 
except in the sphere of holiness and heroic patience; and those are not the things 
which impress themselves on the human imagination. He occupied a very humble 


situation in life, although Littré has been stupid enough to put it on a par with the 


We venture to refer the reader to our conferences on Le sens du Christianisme, pp. 
147 ff. 


His miracles apart, He was merely a rabbi like many of His contemporaries, and His 
fellow-rabbis even refused to admit His holiness. He had none of the external signs 
which were looked for in the expected Messiah; He was rejected by all who were in 
authority among His people, the priesthood, the teaching authority, and the aristocracy; 
finally, He was hanged on a gibbet. 


His disciples believed in Him on account of His miracles and Resurrection, and it is to 
these disciples that we owe the recollections of Him preserved by the evangelists. But 
here Renan comes forward with, as he thinks, the clever suggestion that the 
evangelists may be compared to three or four old soldiers of the Napoleonic Empire 


who set to work to write the life of the Emperor from their personal recollections, each 
one from his own point of view. 


Cf Vie de Jésus, p. 89 f. 


Let us suppose that by some extraordinary chance the Emperor spoke to each one of 
them once. Of what value would be their souvenirs of him for the purpose of creating a 
halo for their hero? Do we imagine that they would have succeeded in drawing a 
life-like portrait of him? 


But it is a far different matter when we come to the Apostles. If Renan wanted a 
realistic picture of Jesus he had only to turn to that fifth gospel of his which he thought 
could be obtained by coming into close contact with the East. We ought rather to say 
that it would have been quite sufficient if he had read again the four canonical (Page 
331) gospels. Let us repeat what we have said elsewhere: 


La vie de Jésus d’apris Renan, p. 64. 


The sort of intimacy we have with one another in these countries of ours, where the 
climate is so severe, where the custom of modern life tends so much to create privacy 
and reserve, can give no idea of the common life lived by Jesus and His disciples, 
spent beneath the open sky, their bed made in the light of the stars, their food eaten 
together in some boat or in the fields, their bread baked at some improvised hearth 
around which they were all collected. Conversation went on without interruption, except 
when the Master went apart to pray. .... Often also the conversation was broken into by 
the importunity of those who wearied the disciples with their demand for miracles. 


The evidence of witnesses like these cannot be set aside. Hence Strauss decided to 
reject it en bloc: ‘This argument,’ he says, ‘ would certainly be decisive if it could be 
shown that biblical history was written by eye-witnesses, or at any rate by men who 
were near to the events narrated.’ 


Life of Jesus, p. 75 f. in Littré’s French translation. 
Critics have not forgotten this warning, and since his time all their efforts have been 


directed to prove that the gospels were written later; and the principal argument used 
to prove that they were written a long time after the events is precisely the gospel 


miracles. There is no need for us to point out the vicious circle; it is enough to observe 
how inconclusive is the reasoning. The saintly Curé of Ars was not yet dead when 
people were already writing about his miracles; and if he had not possessed the 
reputation of working them during his lifetime, would the crowds have gone to that 
remote corner of France to beg for them ? Moreover, we may add that apart from the 
decisive fact of the Resurrection, miracles were not given such importance in the 
preaching of the Apostles and early apologists of Christianity as we might be led to 
imagine. The preachers were much more interested in the prophecies. And we know 
that it was not without a wrench that the Apostles resolved to cut themselves adrift from 
the Law of their ancestors, as they did by freeing new converts from the law of 
circumcision. Paul urged this step with all the vehemence of his dialectical reasoning; 
yet even he never dreamt for a moment of breaking the chain of divine revelations. The 
Law had served its purpose because it led up to Christ, (Page 332) who had already 
come; but the Law remained, along with the Prophets, as a revelation of the purposes 
of God. It was from the ancient Scriptures that men sought proof that Jesus was the 
Christ, and it was owing to its allusions to Christ that the Old Testament was preserved, 
now with Christ as its support, since it bore testimony to Him. The fact that He had 
taken His place at the side of God was altogether in conformity with the Scriptures, just 
as His Passion and Resurrection were in conformity with the same Scriptures. 


It is here that we meet with the insurmountable opposition of the Jews, for they have 
never understood the Bible in that manner. Yet, leaving aside the question of the 
detailed prophecies concerning the Messiah— as we must here— let us recall the fact 
that the God of Israel had always claimed it as His office to bring back the lost tribes to 
Himself. He had accomplished this through the prophets; but those very prophets had 
foretold a great manifestation to come, the manifestation of God Himself coming in 
person to inaugurate His kingdom, and it was towards such a coming of God that their 
most ardent desires were directed: ‘O that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and wouldst 
come down?’ 


Isaias 63: 19 (Vulgate Ixiv, 1). 


Similar passages are very numerous and very clear. It is true that this coming down of 
God appeared more glorious in their eyes than His descent upon Sinai, to be 
accompanied by convulsions of nature, the hills leaping with transports of joy, 
accompanied also by triumph for Israel; but it is necessary to understand all these 
things in a figurative manner. Yet in truth, this imagery, grandiose as it was, was after 
all but a feeble expression of the unspeakable honor promised to human nature. The 
spiritual, but for this very reason all the more real, manner of that coming of God had 


been shown by Isaias. He had foretold the birth of a child named Emmanuel, that is, 
God with us; the child was also named ‘ God-hero,’ 


6 
For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given; 
and the government will be upon his shoulder, 
and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.’ tc) Isaias 9: 6. 


and Isaias had predicted in so many words that a remnant of Jacob should return to 
the ‘God-hero.’ 


21 A remnant will return, the remnant of Jacob, to the mighty God. Isaias 10: 21. 


Now there never was any question of Israel being converted to any other than God. It 
was God, therefore, who was in question in that litany of Isaias where there is an 
alternation of human properties and divine attributes: ‘ His name shall be called 
Wonderful, (Page 333) Counsellor, God Hero, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.’ 


6 
For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given; 
and the government will be upon his shoulder, 
and his name will be called 
“Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” tc Isaias 9, 6. 


The Alexandrine Jews had recoiled at the thought of the divinity of the Messiah; hence 
they had rendered all this as ‘ Angel of great counsel.’ But the Apostles understood that 
these terms were to be taken literally, and more than one independent exegete is of 
that opinion today. Daniel, foretelling the passing of empires and indicating each of 
these empires by the symbol of a terrible beast which principally typified their 
sovereign, had denoted the kingdom of God by a supernatural being like unto a son of 
man; yet it was Jesus that he had had in mind, as the latter declared when He stood 
before His judges. That heavenly being advanced to the Ancient of Days, the symbol of 


the Father, and received from Him an everlasting dominion. He was not proclaimed to 
be God, but since He had come from heaven He would return thither in order to be 
near God, where a throne was prepared for Him. 


The prophecies seemed to be divergent. Some spoke of a man, others used the name 
of God; some enumerated the sufferings of the Servant of God in the work of expiating 
sin, others promised to the Messiah a universal dominion. But although the prophecies 
seemed like lines running parallel to infinity, nevertheless they all converged on the 
person of Jesus. He was the God whom men awaited, who alone had the power to 
save His people; He was also the man who was to be the son of David, subject to 
suffering and death. In a word He was the Man-God that He claimed to be, in whom 
the Scriptures were fulfilled. 


Enamored as it is of the positive sciences, our age dislikes being referred to miracles 
and prophecies; it would rather put its faith in a scholar than in a wonder-worker. Jesus 
did nothing for the advance of science. If only He had prophesied one of the 
discoveries of which we are now so proud, if only He had foretold that we should one 
day traverse marvelous distances in the air at a speed of which they had no conception 
in former days, then we should no longer refuse to believe in Him! But He did no such 
thing, He ‘made no inventions,’ as Pascal said long ago, and at first perhaps Pascal’s 
scientific mind was surprised at it. The reason of this was because Jesus kept Himself 
to His own sphere, that of holiness, and it was better so. (Page 334) Do we not see 
that, if He had made the prophecy of which we have spoken, it would have been an 
obstacle to men of good will? It would have led those who were well disposed towards 
Him to treat Him as a charlatan right up to the beginning of the twentieth century. By 
that way He would have converted no one, and He would have remained unknown. 
And supposing that our contemporaries were to discover such a prophecy as that in 
some old document, what conclusion would they draw except that it was merely a 
presentiment of genius? Further, such a prophecy, suitable though it might be to the 
requirements of the time in which we live, would it not exhaust the chances of progress 
that are reserved for the future? A revelation in the scientific sohere would hold good 
for people of all ages only on condition that it contained absolute and complete truth. 
But God alone is such truth as that. 


We repeat, therefore, that Jesus Christ revealed none of the scientific knowledge that it 
is possible for man to acquire by the use of his own reason. He confirmed the truth of 
that which reason can attain concerning God and the human soul, besides enlightening 
us regarding that sphere of truth which is inaccessible to reason, that is to say, the life 
of God Himself. He unfolded to mankind the secret of the love that God bears for men, 


a great love which makes God desire to be loved in return. Thenceforward those 
unfathomable depths of divinity, the object of man’s restless desire here below, were 
sufficiently revealed to him to serve as a guide for moral conduct. In consequence, the 
way was thrown open for the best representatives of human culture to reshape the 
conditions of family and social life, to base philosophy on solid foundations, and in the 
course of time to carry on the work of the ancient Greek thinkers so far as to bring the 
sciences to the wonderful state in which we now find them, with a promise of still 
further progress in the future. The danger is that our own generation allows itself to be 
so captivated by these fascinating conquests, already won or else promised as a result 
of efforts to come, that it turns away its eyes from the eternal truth, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The essential point of the message of that Gospel is that Jesus Christ is both 
man and God. The fourth evangelist was not responsible for the beginning of that 
doctrine; he merely urged it with greater insistence and gave it fresh expression. 

(Page 335) 


Ill. THE WORD OF ST. JOHN AND THE LIVING GOSPEL 


To the Jewish mind, as to the mind of those who still believe in one only God who is an 
infinitely perfect and purely spiritual being, the notion of a divine sonship suggests no 
incongruous idea. Christianity, however, very soon found itself no longer in contact 
merely with Jews, or even with Gentile proselytes already attached to the Jewish faith, 
but with absolute pagans, accustomed to the idea of a world peopled with children of 
the gods, on earth as well as on Olympus. In such circumstances it was clearly 
expedient to point out what was the meaning of the expression Son of God in a nature 
that was purely spiritual. 


Even to this day Muslims consider that they raise an unanswerable objection to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ by saying that, as God has no wife, He can have no son. 


It was revealed to St. John that the most fitting expression to use was ‘ Word’ in order 
to designate an individual—let us use the language long ago fixed by the Church and 
say ‘person’ —who was distinct from God considered as the source of all and thus 
named the Father, yet who possessed divine nature as completely as the Father. 


This could only be expressed in terms of the intelligence, seeing that God is a pure 
spirit. Under that aspect one could think of His divine Wisdom. Scripture had already 
indicated in a veiled manner that in God there was a Wisdom in some manner 


distinguishable from Him, His collaborator in the work of creation, a Wisdom which He 
complacently beheld as the model and maker of the things that were made. 


‘Jahweh possessed me in the beginning of His ways, 
Before the most ancient of His works... . 

When He prepared the heavens | was present, 

When He traced a circle on the surface of the abyss... 
| was at work with Him... . 

(Proverbs 8: 22, 27, 30, after Crampon’s translation.) 


St. Paul followed the same path in describing Christ as the Power, the Wisdom, 


24 but to those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. 1 Corinthians 1: 24. 


the Image of God. 


15 He is the image of the invisible God, the first-bornig of all creation; Colossians 1: 15. 


These are expressions to be retained, since they clearly show that Christ is one with 
God in the attributes that belong to the divine nature; but they do not so clearly indicate 
the distinction between the Son and the Father. St. John has not expressed himself in 
the precise and technical terminology later used by St. Thomas Aquinas in his (Page 
336) speculations concerning the Word, but he surely intended to say, what everyone 
could understand, that the Word was an emanation of the divine mind: in other words, 
the Word spoken within God Himself. Of that inward utterance of God the evangelist 
had already learnt on the very first page of Scripture, where he had read that God 
created the world by ‘saying.’ As the Psalmist had rendered it: ‘By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens established.’ 


6 
By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, 
and all their host by the breath of his mouth. Psalm 33: 6 (Hebrew 33). 


But since God is infinitely simple, being a single and undivided act as the philosophers 
say, the Word which proceeded from His mind did not go forth out of the divine mind, 
but remained within Him; consequently, that divine utterance was as eternal as 


Himself, was God like Himself: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.’ 


John 1:1 


As this Word was God, it was not a mere enunciation which expires when it leaves the 
lips; it was a living utterance, living with the life of God. Considered under the aspect of 
intelligence, God is symbolized by light. It is He who is the true light that enlightens the 
world from the moment of its creation. Consequently the Word is light, and an Israelite 
ought to have no difficulty in understanding this, seeing that the word of God was so 
often addressed to His prophets for the purpose of teaching men. In reality truth and 
light have this in common, that by means of light the eye is enabled to distinguish the 
forms of objects which remain indistinguishable in the darkness, while truth enables us 
to discern precisely wherein ideas do not correspond with reality. 


After St. John has begun with such an irradiation of divine light, one might be led to 
think that the Word was about to shed floods of light upon the world. But no; the 
evangelist well knew that the Word had appeared under a veil, and he had reason to 
know also that the rays of the Word had not pierced the darkness of unbelief which 
filled the minds of the Jewish leaders. Nevertheless, so that they might have no 
excuse, so that future generations might gauge how far the new message was different 
from the old, God had sent to the world a man who stood for and summed up in himself 
the whole of ancient prophecy. This man was not the light, but he came to bear witness 
to the light. (Page 337) His name was John. So great was he, that some contented 
themselves with his words concerning the baptism of repentance, altogether neglecting 
the fact that he also foretold a baptism by the Spirit and pointed to one who was the 
true envoy of God, He who was the Light come into the world, whom His own people, 
those of His race and blood, refused to receive or hear despite the Baptist’s witness. 
He was the Son of God, and as such He gave those who received Him, and will 
continue to give those who receive Him, the power to become children of God, a 
childhood which is after the manner of His own eternal generation, having nothing in 
common with what men intend, desire, or realize here upon earth. In order that He 
might unite them to Himself as His brethren, the Word was made flesh, dwelling 
amongst us in a form more visible and tangible than the cloud which came down upon 
the tabernacle in the desert, abiding amongst us with a presence that is communicative 
of grace and truth. 


This doctrine of the Word, therefore, had its roots in the Old Testament. But the sure 
touch with which St. John points out Jesus Christ, the Son of God, as that Word is 


incomprehensible unless we suppose a special revelation, perhaps the last revelation 
granted to the Apostles by virtue of the operation of the Holy Ghost promised to them 
by Jesus at the Last Supper. 


13 But now | am coming to thee; and these things | speak in the world, that they may have my joy 
fulfilled in themselves. Jonn-172 13; 


It may be asked whether the beloved disciple was not set upon the path of this 
explanation by the philosophical speculations of his time, for it is clear enough that the 
term Aoyoc which he used was current among the philosophers. This is a very difficult 
point to decide. In the Greek world there was a great deal of discussion about the 
Logos which was considered as both word and reason, although the philosophers 
preferred to consider it rather under the aspect of reason. The notion originated with 
Heraclitus, and had been taken up by the Stoic philosophers, whose principal religious 
dogma, by which they were opposed to the Epicureans and which is their chief claim to 
honor, was the recognition that there was a Providence, and therefore a divine reason, 
in the organization of the world. They saw that the world was in order, that it was 
therefore the work of an active power which pursued a definite end according to a plan. 
But whereas in Israel it was God who created and organized the world (Page 338) 
according to His Wisdom, the Stoics were absolutely determined not to admit the 
existence of any spirit separate from matter, and consequently refused to make any 
separation between the world and the principle of intelligence with which it was 
informed. According to their explanation, reason produced order in the matter with 
which it was wed, after the fashion of the development of a seed. Reason was 
conceived both as the law governing the world and as the indwelling active principle 
which animated the world. Such a doctrine, diametrically opposed as it was to the 
transcendence of God the Creator, could inspire nothing but horror in the minds of 
faithful Israelites. 


There were certain Jews, however, drawn by the charms of Greek philosophy, yet at 
the same time determined not to give up monotheism in exchange for these attractive, 
varied, but unfounded notions, who strove to prove the superiority of their faith by 
showing how it could be expressed in terms borrowed from the different philosophical 
systems. Philolor Alexandria, who was a contemporary of Jesus and died some forty 
years before St. John, conceived a bold theory. Remaining staunchly loyal to the 
transcendent God of the Jewish faith, he at the same time defended Aristotle’s notion 
of God against the attacks of the Stoics. From the Stoics, however, he borrowed the 


idea of the Logos, though he set the Logos free from the conditions of matter, and used 
it to serve as an intermediary between God and the material world. It is difficult for us to 
comprehend his motive in this, for it seemed to him that all contact with matter would 
be a degradation for a God who was the first cause, and whom he considered almost 
as inactive in His solitude as the God whom Aristotle conceived under the name of 
Actus Purus. Hence he made the Logos intervene as creator of the material world, as 
the light of men’s minds, and as the channel of graces bestowed on them. He was by 
no means a Logos as great as the Word of St. John, for he was merely a divinity of 
inferior rank to the one God; but on the other hand he did not demean himself so far as 
to assume the conditions of human nature. 


In all these speculations we find that the thinkers rested content with mere vague 
outlines, with ambiguous statements in which there was a constant fear lest one might 
say too much, and which were therefore contradicted almost as soon as uttered. Such 
were the precautions they took that (Page 339) they found themselves reduced to 
false positions. The intermediary Logos they conceived for themselves seemed ever 
ready to return immediately to the bosom of God if any attempt was made to pay him 
worship, while on the other hand he was always ready to be distinguished from God if 
there was any danger of divinity being brought into contact with what was considered 
unbecoming. If St. John was acquainted with such theories, if he took the trouble to 
fathom such a chaos of ideas, he would certainly have needed greater genius to 
disentangle such a maze, than to produce his own conception of the matter straight 
from the Bible and from Him whom his ravished eyes had contemplated, the object of 
his loving contemplation. Thus he did not start from the theories of the philosophers but 
from the reality which was Jesus, truly man and Son of God, God even as was His 
Father. Christians paid the Son the same worship as the Father Himself received, but 
they worshiped them as one only God, not as two Gods. It was legitimate to use the 
term ‘Word,’ current in the philosophical schools, to describe the eternal generation of 
the Son by which He received His divine being from the Father, and to describe the 
distinction between Father and Son who are both spirits. The wonderful thing is that St. 
John was able in a single phrase to make this idea rise far above all the inventions of 
the human mind, while at the same time his expression of the truth was well adapted to 
the Son’s descent to the conditions of human nature. As the Word was God’s thought, 
He was the light that enlighteneth man. As He was God's utterance, He was both 
messenger and message: the messenger that spoke in the flesh, the message which 
called men to God. As He was life, the Word also became our life. By faith and baptism 
we are united to Jesus Christ, and through Him to God. Not merely has He promised 
us divine life in the world to come, He gives it to us already in this world, and the life 
that He gives is His own. He is the vine, His disciples are the branches. He has 


departed and gone back to His Father, but He has promised to return to take up His 
abode in the souls of them that love Him, along with His Father and the Holy Spirit. 


This dogma of the Word, therefore, forms the final word of the Gospel concerning 
Jesus Christ; but, in the way that it is understood by St. John, it recalls yet another 
meaning of the Gospel. The Gospel is not only a book, for (Page 340) if it were it 
would be the perquisite of scholars; it was given to all men. It is not only a doctrine, for 
doctrine likewise implies the studies and privileges of the literate classes; it was given 
to the simple and to little ones. We must therefore look upon the Gospel as St. Paul 
defined it: ‘It is the power of God unto salvation for everyone that believeth.” 


16 For | am not ashamed of the gospel: it is the power of God for salvation to every one who has 
faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. Romans 1: 16. 


Taken in this way the Gospel is no longer something that happened in the past; it is 
something that is present to all generations and to all men in each generation. It is the 
Word, the divine utterance, using His privilege of eternity to make His appeal to all 
ages. Everyone is enabled to hear that Word in his own heart, by means of the inward 
perception of the perfect harmony that exists between his most noble aspirations and 
that which the Church offers to him and brings to pass before his eyes. He beholds 
Jesus Christ working in the Eucharist, the very source of the virtues; he sees 
self-denial accompanied by joy, heroic charity practiced as something ordinary, bodily 
virginity abounding in spiritual fruitfulness yet marriage none the less honored, men 
equal as brethren yet submitting to the authority of the hierarchy that is essential to the 
Church, and finally he sees the pardon of sin. There are many other marvels that would 
have to be recounted— and the most beautiful of them all are hidden— before we 
could conclude in the words of Pascal: * All that is brought about by the power which 
foretold it.’ 


Pensées, Brunschwig edition, p. 693. 


The Gospel is ever living because Jesus Christ promised His Apostles that He would 
be with them unto the end of all time, that He would send the Holy Spirit, that He would 
make His abode in the souls of the faithful along with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
who proceeds from Father and Son. Such an invasion of the divine into things that are 
human astonishes the reason. It is nothing less than an implanting of divinity in 
humanity, grace making human nature a sharer in divine nature. Such a prodigality of 


gifts and such lofty demands seem to crush rather than allure our very limited reason. 
We feel tempted to say that it is all too wonderful to be true. 


But what is there, apart from this, that is of any value to us, that bears the stamp of the 
infinite? If we turn away from this, we are confronted with nothingness. Whither (Page 
341) should we go, O Lord? Shall we shut ourselves up in a state of supercilious or 
despairing doubt; or shall we not rather gather round Peter, who is still saying: “Thou 
hast the words of eternal life,’ and surrender ourselves to the embrace of God in Jesus 
Christ. 
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Superjudaism of Klausner, II, 164 ff. 
Supper (Paschal), II, 196 ff. 
Susanna, I, 173 
Sweat of blood, I, 231 
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